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The Free Library of Philadelphia Theatre Collection 


by 


HOBART F. BEROLZHEIMER, Librarian 
Theatre Collection, The Free Library of Philadelphia 


Ever since the first theatrical per- 
formances in the eighteenth century 
at Plumstead’s Warehouse down by 
the Delaware shore, Philadelphia 
has been a theatre-going town. Try- 
outs, touring companies, stock com- 
panies, and little theatre could al- 
ways find an audience. Until re- 
cently ,however, there was no one 
nlace where the interested theatre- 
ger could find information about 
the plays, players, and theatres of 
his own city. Various specialized 
research collections did exist, but no 
ccllection took the whole of the 
theatrical scene as its province. To 
fill this need has been the constant 
aim of the Theatre Collection of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. 

The Theatre Collection is primari- 
ly the creation of two men, both 
ardent collectors, both practicing 
men of the theatre. The first, Mark 
W. Wilson, was for many years con- 
nected with the lecal Shubert or- 
ganization as a theatre manager and 
publicity man. For forty years, he 
saved every scrap of material which 


came into his hands, newspaper 
clippings, programs, pictures, and 
publicity releases. In 1951, his 


widow bequeathed his incomparable 
collection to the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. This is the nucleus 
of the present collection. The sec- 
ond important influence on the col- 
lection was Paul E. Glase, for many 
years a newspaper critic and motion 
picture manager in Reading. Mr. 
Glase’s methods differed from Mr. 
Wilson’s in that he was a systematic 
collector, searching out materials in 
his special fields of interest and 
ranging widely over theatrical ac- 
tivities both in the United States 
and Europe. The Glase Collection 
was purchased by the Board of 
Trustees in 1956. The union of 


these two widely different collec- 
tions has made the Free Library’s 
collection the second largest in any 
public library in the United States. 

As might be expected, the collec- 
tion is especially rich in Philadel- 
phia theatre, our chief collecting 
field. Our earliest program is dated 
1803 and is for a benefit given at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre for the 
sufferers of “the recent fire at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire.” There 
are a few rare programs from the 
Southwark Theatre and the Prune 
Street Theatre, long past their prime 
but still giving equestrian perform- 
ances in fierce competition with the 
newer and more powerful Chestnut. 

When it comes to the two most 
popular classic theatres of the nine- 
teenth century, the collection is 
especially rich. The Walnut, whose 
sesquicentennial the Library is cele- 
brating with an exhibit in Febru- 
ary, 1959, is covered for the greatest 
years of its productivity. On exhi- 
bition will be the articles of incor- 
poration dated 1819, several pro- 
grams featuring Junius Brutus Booth 
the Elder, Edwin Forrest, Charlotte 
Cushman, and other well known 
actors of the day, who graced the 


stage of the Walnut during the 
twenties and thirties of the past 
century. Also displayed will be the 


complete file of programs for the 
theatre covering the years 1865- 
1890. To enliven affairs, there will 
be original colored posters from the 
Walnut of such Philadelphia “firsts” 
as the first performance of The 
Mikado in 1885, Clara Morris in a 
series of performances in 1874, as 
well as many others. From the city’s 
“Old Drury,” the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, comes a complete file of 
programs for the year 1817-18, fea- 
turing the famous English actor, 








Thomas Abthorp Cooper. There are 
numerous programs from the second 
theatre of that name, including 
many of Philadelphia’s own Edwin 
Forrest. The third theatre is traced 
from the night in 1863 
when Forrest featured the gala pro- 
ceedings in Virginius to the sad days 


opening 


of the late 1900’s when a stock com- 
pany gave old plays such as The 
Lady of Lyons. To mention the 
third of this trio of theatres, the 


Arch Street Theatre, is to conjure 
up the name of the Drews and the 
Barrymores. Here, Mrs. John Drew 
managed the theatre for over twenty 
years and started two generations of 
descendants on the road to theatri- 
cal glory. The Drew management 
is well covered as are the earlier 
years when such stars of the day as 
Macready, Edwin Booth, and Mrs. 
Farren graced its stage. 

The collection is favored also in 
having a great deal of material on 
the “irregular theatres” of the town. 
Dime museums, circuses, and vari- 
ety theatres are well represented. 
Such institutions as Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, Wood’s Museum, and Gil- 
more’s Auditorium find their place 
here. A notable collection of min- 
strel material is highlighted by origi- 
nal scripts, receipt books, jokes, and 
skits from Dumont’s Minstrels, a 
troup that amused Philadelphia for 
many years. 

In devoting space to the antiqui- 
ties, it is well to keep in mind that 
the collection is a living thing, as 
interested in last night’s opening as 
in the past. For this reason, all 
available information on theatrical 
productions in Philadelphia since 
1900 is maintained. Newspaper re- 
views, publicity releases as well as 
pictures and programs are kept on 
file for plays, musical comedies, 
vaudeville and little theatre. There 
is a collection of over a thousand 
publicity scrap books made for vari- 
ous Philadelphia attractions, as well 
as the J. Parker Norris scrap books 
which cover all phases of Philadel- 


phia theatre from 1885 to 1930, To 
supplement this material, complete 
biographical files are kept on all 
theatrical personalities which may 
include not only the aforementioned 
materials, but also autographed let. 
ters and autographed photographs. 
A special geal of the collection js 
the preservation of materials by and 
about theatrical personalities born 
in or near Philadelphia. To that 
end, constant effort has been ex. 
pended to procure such materials. 
Such well known Philadelphia-born 
actresses as Margaret Dale and Joan 
McCracken have turned over their 
complete files to the collection and 
many More are expected. 

Of special interest to readers of 
the Bulletin will be the collection 
of programs from theatres of Penn- 
sylvania, outside of Philadelphia. 
As might be expected, there is a 
large group from Reading, but there 
are also many from such well known 
theatres as the Nixon and Alvin in 
Pittsburgh, the Cambria in Johns 
town, and the Pottstown Grand 
Opera House. Most of these date 
from the earlier years of the century 
and clearly demonstrate the import- 
ance of these towns as local centres 
of theatrical activity. The Pitts 
burgh programs indicate that for 
many years that city was an impor 
tant center for pre-Broadway try- 
outs, especially for the Ziegfeld 
musicals. 

Although the collection — takes 
Philadelphia as its geographical cen- 
ter, materials are by no means 
limited to the city or the state. 
There is a complete file of New 
York programs since 1900, as well 
as some very rare and unusual pro 
grams of the Bowery variety theatres 
of the sixties and seventies when 
that area exhibited family entertain 
ment. 

There are also many programs from 
Boston, especially fairly complete 
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resented also are such theatrical cen- 
tres as Washington, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Saint Louis, 
and Los Angeles. Of special inter- 
ast is a program dated 1807 of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre company 
of Philadelphia playing its summer 
season in Baltimore. Added to 
these are programs for attractions in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Glasgow and 
Hong Kong. Truly the Theatre Col- 
lection ranges around the world. 

The Collection contains one re- 
cent acquisition that is absolutely 
unique. This is the Helen Morgan 
collection, the gift of Mrs. Lulu 
Morgan, the mother of the great 
singer and actress. This consists of 
five huge scrap books and five full 
file drawers of newspaper clippings 
covering Miss Morgan’s career from 
1921 when she won a beauty con- 
test in Montreal, through her star- 
ring days in Show Boat and Sweet 
Adeline, until her early death in 
1941. The material is so complete, 
covering every detail of Miss Mor- 
gan’s life (it even includes Christ- 
mas cards) that it was used as the 
basis of the research for the recent 
motion picture, The Helen Morgan 
Story. 

Finally, the Collection is not re- 
stricted solely to theatrical affairs. 
There is adequate material on radio 
and television and a superb collec- 
tion on the silent motion picture. 
This consists of over ten thousand 
stills, most of which date from be- 
fore 1920. Here are wonderful and 
somewhat gruesome scenes from 
early serials, as well as the early 
screen efforts of such luminaries as 
Harold Lloyd, Charles Ray, Theda 
Bara, and Mary Pickford. Along 
with these is a large collection of 
heralds and other advertising matter 
from such early companies as Phila- 
delphia’s own Lubin, Biograph, 
Kalem, and Selig. Actually, much 
of this material antedates the pro- 
duction of full length motion pic- 
tures, describing in harrowing detail 
the charms of various slapstick one- 





reelers and equally short moral les- 
sons on the evils of drink, cigarettes, 
and money. 

The Collection is available for ref- 
erence use by the general public and 
research workers at all hours the 
Library is open. To answer the 
constant question, “When did so 
and so play in Philadelphia?”, the 
staff is in process of compiling a the- 
atrical index covering the years since 
1900 in Philadelphia. This, as well 
as the constant acquisition and 
processing of new material, is done 
with one aim in mind: to enrich the 
Collection and make it constantly 
more valuable to all who care to 
make use of it. 


Retirements 


Please send information about retire- 
ments to Dorothy Lantz, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, Franklin County 
Library, 574 Lincoln Way East, Chambers- 
burg. It will be necessary to present the 
names of librarians who are retiring to 
Daniel Healey at the Spring meeting of 
the Executive Board. 





The 
H.R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS of ALL PUBLISHERS 
in ALL BINDINGS 
Catalogs on Request 
29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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LIBRARY BUREAU 


TRADEMARK 
A freestanding but rigid bookstack that resists motion or distortion 
is a true unit type bookstack ... it’s a LIBRARY BUREAU Steel Bookstack! 

Only Liprary BurREAU integrally joins a unique steel stabilizer to 
the uprights of the bookstack to provide permanently stable rigidity. 
As a result, even if shelves are loaded unevenly, there is not the slight- 
est vertical deflection or horizontal variance from the original setting. 

It’s a true unit type bookstack because you still have interchangeable 
shelves of various widths. And naturally, there are the cost-saving 
advantages of standard construction. 

Yet, there’s more — an eighth shelf — which may be easily attached 
on standard 90” high uprights. You'll require fewer units to accommo- 
date your present books or this eighth shelf can be added later as 
your collection increases. 

Write for full details in a colorfully illustrated brochure LB741. 


Hlemington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


900 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1624 Locust Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Stanwix at Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Night Thoughts by the Storage Stacks 






WILLIAM W. KENAWELL 


Circulation Librarian, Lehigh University 


The problems of overflowing book 
stacks and the associated areas of 
planned acquisitions, storage, and 
discarding are involved ones with 
an abundance of theory, repetitious 
professional literature, idealistic vi- 
sionary plans often of little value to 
those harassed with specifics. How- 
ever, oN occasion common sense 
comes through if only for an instant 
in such a sentence as the following 
from the Harvard Library Bulletin: 
“Conditions vary so greatly from one 
institution to another that no gen- 
eral recommendations can be of- 
fered.” This and most other articles 
on the problem may well open and 
close with this thought. Neverthe- 
less there remain certain basic ele- 
ments in the areas of acquisition, 
storage and discarding which should 
be more realistically examined. 

The matter of acquisitions for a 
college or university library can be 
a delicate one especially in our age 
of growing prestige writing, synthetic 
research and subsidized publishing. 
The market for the results of these 
trends is the college library. It is 
not suggested that the _ librarian 
should be or is competent to deter- 
mine whether every item falls in 
any of the above categories, but 
when his competence is evident it 
should be exercised. 

Then there is the problem of con- 
trolling the urge of the Chairman 
of the Department of Babylonian 
Brickmaking to buy everything pub- 
lished by the University of Babylon 
Press, while he screams for an in- 
creased book budget for his depart- 
ment. Control of this gentleman’s 
expenditures is especially necessary 
if his requests bear little or no rela- 
tion to the department’s course of- 
fering. 


One of the most difficult and 
growing problems is the purchasing 
from departmental allocations of the 
library book budget of material in 
support of private researches or in- 
terests of faculty or graduate stu- 
dents. This often amounts to the 
library’s acquiring a large number 
of private collections which are 
financed, processed, and housed for 
personal use. The philosophy of 
the librarian and the limits of his 
resources determine the nature and 
extent of these purchases. He may 
also have to decide when private 
researches and interests become in- 
stitutional interests as well. 

Another object of concern is that 
of periodicals. Wherever two or 
three people of like interests are 
gathered together a journal will 
eventually result. Again there is 
immediate agitation for the library 
to buy. Buying means_ binding. 
Binding means unbroken shelves of 
unused or little used material which 
again often reflect very specialized 
interests of a few bearing little or 
no relation to teaching or broad re- 
search needs. A large portion of 
these journals consists of prestige 
writing and reviews of books which 
have been published and read these 
many years. In a random run of 
one hundred volumes of a journal 
perhaps seventy-five would consist 
of antique book reviews. As in the 
case of books, greater care should 
be exercised in seeing that institu- 
tional needs, budget and space are 
not sacrificed to private interests. 

These suggestions for controlled 
acquisitions in the mentioned areas 
can only be effective in those li- 
braries where the head librarian is 
relatively free from administrative 
or faculty supervision. This control 









runs the course from the non-exist- 
ant to an unnamed small college 
where the librarian meets with two 
library committees each week, one 
composed of administrators and the 
other of faculty. 

Too often the storage problem is 
considered apart from why the li- 
brary got “that way” and why it is 
still growing topsy-like. The num- 
ber of volumes and the cry for a 
new building are often mistaken for 
the marks of a good and growing li- 
brary. Many college libraries could 
discard one-third of their collection, 
store another third and concentrate 
on judiciously building an effective 
and well-balanced working collec- 
tion. Included in this category are 
the research libraries. The philos- 
ophy of keeping every two-page 
pamphlet in case someone should 
come for it, if he ever does, needs 
revision. 

The suggestions for slowing and 
controlling acquisitions are fine but 
your building is full, what do you 
do now? There is no new building 
in sight and not even an annex is 
being contemplated. 

The first obvious line of action is 
to crowd more books into your pres- 
ent building. This can be done in 
at least two ways: First, there are 
some types of compact shelving 
units which claim to increase stack 
capacity by fifty percent. The cost 
of installation in an old building 
may be too expensive for your insti- 
tution. Secondly, you can increase 
the number of shelves in your 
ranges from seven to at least ten by 
shelving your books with their 
spines up or fore-edge shelving. 
This method would be particularly 
satisfactory for long periodical runs. 
For books fore-edge shelving to eye 
level would give you at least two 
additional shelves in each division 
of a range. Such suggestions as the 
above are measures which only de- 
lay the time when certain books 
must leave the building either to a 
storage area or discard. 


Storage in a building on or near 
the campus will be the most obvious 
type used. This may be anything 
from the attic of the Arts building 
to a warehouse constructed for the 
purpose. It is in this particular area 
where the statement that “condi- 
tions vary so greatly from one insti- 
tution to another that no general 
recommendations can be offered” is 
most applicable. When a storage 
problem forces itself upon the at- 
tention of a librarian, discussion and 
considerations usually take the form 
of visionary plans of massive coop- 
erative deposit libraries or some 
other type of misplaced idealism 
common to librarians. The begin- 
ning steps are often completely 
missed. The determination of the 
type of material to be deposited in 
a storage area depends on the com- 
position and use of each collection. 

Before going to a discussion of 
discarding a few words are in order 
regarding the adoption of micro- 
text. New ways of storing informa- 
tion are often advocated as cure-alls 
for all of our space problems out of 
proportion to their ultimate value. 
A judicious use of micro-text can 
release hundreds of feet of stack 
space. Its best use in the small col- 
lege library is in the area of news 
papers and weekly news periodicals. 
A micre-text binge can often result 
in having vast sums spent on films 


of material which should have been . 


discarded. 


For every hundred librarians who 


talk about discarding perhaps only } 
one ever gets down to business. | 
Arguments regarding time, staff and | 


money are often given as excuses for 


neglecting this task. There is never | 


enough of these things but in the 
interests of a sound collection al 
most as many books should leave by 
the back door as enter the front. 
Certain types of candidates for the 
back door are obvious. These it 
clude duplicates, attic gleanings 
from the departed, text-type me 
terial, superseded editions, juveniles, 
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unused and unneeded sets, periodi- 
cals not indexed, obsolete books, 
dirty and worn volumes, and the 
hundred volume set of the Report 
of the Podunk, Kentucky, Sewer 
Commission for 1902. 

What are the real reasons for not 
conducting a perpetual discarding 
program? First, there is the fear 
that the discarded item may _ be 
needed by someone in the future. 
This argument is largely unanswer- 
able. Only large research institu- 
tions can afford to house this ma- 
terial. For the non-research library 
the working philosophy should be 
to have a need collection not for 
eternity but for the present. Sec- 
ondly, there is the fear of making a 
wrong decision which might come to 
the attention of Professor Jones who 
always thought the library was ex- 
tremely incompetent anyhow. This 
fear of faculty scenes strikes terror 


Professional Personnel in the 
Pennsylvania State Library 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
Ralph Blasingame, Jr., State Librarian 
Jayne L. Hess, Executive Officer 
Leonard W. Randolph, Information Specialist 
David C. Palmer, Executive Director, Governor's 
Commission on Public Library Development in 
Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Florence A. Duffin, Secretary to 
Mr. Blasingame 


LAW LIBRARY DIVISION 


A. Elizabeth Holt, Law Librarian 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Ellis, Documents Librarian 


EXTENSION DIVISION 

Emest E. Doerschuk, Jr., Extension Services 
Director 

Joseph H. Myers, Field Representative 

Lois M. Walls, Field Representative 

Mrs. Ruth R. Doughty, Inter-Library Loan 
Supervisor 

Thelma K. Klugh, Inter-Library Loan Assistant 


GENERAL LIBRARY DIVISION 
James R. Koping, Public Services Director 
B. Elizabeth Ulrich, Chief Reference Librarian 
Mrs. Ruth E. Templin, Reference Assistant 
Mrs. Ethel M. Davenport, Genealogist 
Mrs. Josephine Fredericks, Visual-Aids Librarian 


TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 

Mrs. Barbara A. Wright, Technical Services 
eer ; 

Mrs. Clara D. Coleman, Cataloger 

Edith M. Zarger, Cataloger ; 


in the heart of a librarian. Thirdly, 
the book as a sacred object still 
clings to many professional librar- 
ians — no one but a delinquent 
would deliberately destroy a book; 
and lastly, the persistence of false 
pride in having a big library. Any 
librarian should be free to discard 
anything for which he feels no pres- 
ent or future use exists and he ought 
to be brave enough to hold frequent 
memorial services for hundreds of 
his charges in full recognition of 
book obsolescence. 

The problem of book storage does 
not exist in a vacuum unless librar- 
ians are to be considered only as 
warehouse men. The trilogy of com- 
petent acquisition, selected storage, 
and systematic discarding must be 
discussed as a unit, at least on the 
theory level. Better libraries will be 
the result instead of simply bigger 
ones. 





Marywood College 
Department of Librarianship 


peunounces 


Its 28th SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 6 


Courses in library science lead 
to the Master of Science degree 


and 


prepare for positions in school, 
college, and public libraries. 


For information concerning schol- 
arships, regular full-time and 
summer-session courses address: 


The Director of Librarianship 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 

















National Library Week in Pennsylvania 
by 
MARIE A. DAVIS, Executive Director 








National Library Week, State of Pennsylvania 


Your State Committee for Na- 
tional Library Week is moving 
ahead rapidly under the able chair- 
manship of Mr. Bernard Litvak, Ex- 
ecutive Head, Lit Brothers Depart- 
ment Store, Philadelphia. 

One of the major emphases of 
National Library Week will be 
“Operation Join Up,” a program to 
stimulate the library registration of 
parents through the school children. 
Preliminary plans have been made 
in Philadelphia for a pilot project 
which has the complete cooperation 
of the Board of Public Education 
and the Parochial School Adminis- 
tration for the Diocese. In Phila- 
delphia the Home and School Coun- 
cils and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will help to advertise the pro- 
gram and assist in carrying out de- 
tails. In addition to placing new 
adult applications into the hands of 
school children, these organizations 
will sponsor open house nights at 
local libraries where the mass regis- 
tration can take place. The State 
Department of Education and the 
P.T.A. have been alerted to this 
program and have given their en- 
thusiastic approval. Each local com- 
mittee may adopt this project by 
contacting local school officials. Li- 
brarians are cautioned to have addi- 
tional quantities of registration forms 
on hand to take care of the influx 
of new registrants during the local 
campaign. 

Other open house projects in li- 
braries may be arranged through the 
Jaycees, who have been alerted to 
promote “industrial night at the 
public library” and the Veterans’ 
group who have been asked to sup- 
port open house programs dealing 
with “the democratic way of life 
and the public library tradition.” 


Trustees and friends will be ap. 
proached by an outstanding trustee 
of Pennsylvania with a “support 
your library” message. A leading 
industrialist will urge membership 
and support of public libraries by 
all industrial personnel. 

A college and university commit- 
tee has been organized by Dr. James 
Creese of Drexel Institute of Tech | 
nology. This able committee is at } 
present organizing a library week 
program for colleges and _ universi- 
ties which will continue throughout 
the year. It is hoped the plan will 
be similar to the successful student 
reading program at Franklin and 
Marshall College. Interesting side- 
lights of this project appear in the 
“Trade Winds” column of Saturday 
Review April 12, 1958. 

Local committee chairmen will be 
pleased to know that 52 organiza- 
tions are being contacted by the 
State Committee. The support of 
the executive directors of these 
state-wide organizations has been en- 
listed to alert their entire member | 
ship to the importance of National | 
Library Week in Pennsylvania. In 
addition to the usual civic and so 
cial organizations, such broad cate- 
gories as agriculture, dairy products, 
drugs, real estate, food, insurance, 
etc., are included. Church groups 
have also been urged to support 
National Library Week in the pro 
grams of their various auxiliary | 
groups and to consult with local li 
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braries in meeting specific needs 
with gift books. 

Your State Committee has als 
orranged for radio and _ television 
snots and newspaper coverage for | 
all activities and events. The State 
Breadcasters’ Association will pre 
mote a state-wide campaign for ret 
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ommended book titles which will 
be obtained by the State Committee 
and sent to East Germany as books 
representative of the American way 
of life. 

Details of all these projects will 
be forwarded to all local chairmen 
by means of bulletins from the State 
Committee. It is imperative that 
your Executive Director have the 
names of all local committee chair- 
men in order to expedite the distri- 
bution of bulletins and flashes. 
Please forward the name and com- 
plete address of local chairmen to 
Marie A. Davis, Executive Director, 
National Library Week, The Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. If you 
have any questions or suggestions 
do not hesitate to write to your 
Executive Director. 


° 

A Workshop Course in 

° . o 

Theatre Librarianship 

The first course in theatre librarianship 
to be given in any American library school 
is being offered by Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service July 27-August 
14. The Theatre Library Association is 
sponsoring the new course. 

As its instructor the School has been 
fortunate in securing the services of George 
Freedley, organizer of the New York Public 
Library’s Theatre Collection more than a 
quarter of a century ago and its Curator 
since 1938. In 1956 Mr. Freedley received 
the “Tony” award for his distinguished 
contribution to the theatre and librarian- 
ship. He has been actively connected with 
the American theatre as an actor, as stage 
manager of important Broadway produc- 
tions, at one period assistant technical 
director of the Theatre Guild, as dramatic 
critic and as author of several books on the 
theatre and theatre libraries, including co- 
authorship of Theatre Collections in  Li- 
braries and Museums. Mr. Freedley was 
one of the founders of the Theatre Library 
Association and has been its president 
since 194], 

The course is designed for librarians now 
in charge of theatre collections, for library 
students preparing for professional service 
in this field, as well as for graduate stu- 
dents in drama who wish to learn more 
about the handling and use of theatre col- 
lections. It may be taken with or without 
academic credit in the library school. The 


course will be of the intensive, workshop 
type with class meetings from 4 to 5:40 
P.M. each day Monday through Friday, 
July 27 to August 14. Enrollment will be 
at the School of Library Service, Columbia, 
but a number of the sessions will be at 
the New York Public Library in close 
proximity to the Theatre Collection. 
The course fee is $111. 


Conference on 
Metropolitan Public 
Library Problems 


A three-day conference on Metropolitan 
Public Library Problems will be held at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, June 18-20. John M. Cory, Chief 
of Circulation of the New York Public 
Library, member of the faculty of the 
School of Library Service, and a former 
Executive Secretary of ALA, will serve as 
general chairman of the Conference. 

Membership in the Conference is limited 
to 50 persons. Eligible to enroll for mem- 
bership are library administrators from the 
large urban public libraries, librarians from 
suburban communities, state librarians, 
faculty members of library schools and 
schools of public administration, represen- 
tatives of interested private and public 
planning agencies. 

There will be a membership fee of $10. 
For those who desire them, rooms can be 
provided in the Columbia dormitories and 
guest privileges accorded at the Columbia 
University Faculty Club at reasonable rates. 


Institute on Indexing 
Periodicals 


A five-day institute on indexing of peri- 
odicals will be held under the auspices of 
Columbia University’s School of Library 
Service May 25-29. The institute is de- 
signed for persons now engaged profes- 
sionally in indexing or preparing for such 
positions. Mrs. Anne J. Richter of the 
R. R. Bowker Co. and Chairman of the 
subcommittee on indexing of the American 
Standards Association is to be the institute 
chairman. 

Membership will be limited to 30 per- 
sons. Application for membership is open 
to working indexers with or without library 
school training. 'A fee of $30 will be 
charged. No academic credit will be given. 

SS Se woe € 

For further information those interested 
are asked to write to the Dean of the 
School of Library Service, 515 Butler Li- 
brary, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 








The Academie Librarian as Recruiter 


by 


JOHN F. HARVEY, Dean 


Graduate School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The academic librarian is a weak 
link in the recruiting chain, with 
little recruiting now being done by 
these librarians.! “We have no or- 
ganized program of recruiting for 
librarianship in this college” is a 
statement given almost unanimously 
by academic librarians. And a li- 
brary school dean says, “Frankly, I 
don’t know one librarian in this 
area who has done a very good job 
recruiting for the profession.” This 
is unfortunate. The academic li- 
brarian has an important role to 
play in the recruiting world, and a 
few academic librarians are carrying 
out this role with distinction. Fur- 
thermore, recruiting is an activity in 
which all librarians should partici- 
pate, since it requires 100 per cent 
participation for success and cannot 
satisfactorily be left for committees, 
such as the Joint Committee on 
Librarianship as a Career, alone. 
This paper will attempt to describe 
the role of the academic librarian 
as recruiter and to describe the 
methods by which this librarian can 
fulfill his recruiting responsibilities. 


The Role of the Academic 
Librarian 

What is the role of the academic 
librarian in recruiting? How does 
this role differ from that of the high 
school or public librarian? The 
limitations under which academic 
library recruiters operate will be de- 
scribed first. 

Limitations. — Librarians are in 
heavy competition for students on 
college and university campuses. 
Most academic departments recruit 
majors actively among both high 





1 This paper refers to recruiting in both 
college and university libraries. 


school seniors and lower division 
college students and offer recruits 
the prospect of many job opportuni- 
ties once they graduate. Further- 
more, most graduate academic de- 
partments have recruiting advan- 
tages with their undergraduate 
courses and majors. In a field such 
as English, the student will char- 
acteristically obtain an undergradu- 
ate major in the field before attend- 
ing graduate school. However, in 
librarianship the student usually 
takes no undergraduate courses in 
library science which might provide 
a foretaste of the type of course of- 
fered, and there is no instructor 
teaching undergraduate courses who 
can recruit for the library school. 
This absence of undergraduate in- 
struction means that the local aca- 
demic librarian must act as the li- 
brary school dean’s agent in recruit- 
ing on the local campus. 

Public opinion and popular stereo- 
types are not always favorable to 
librarians. In many instances con- 
tact with inferior professional per- 
sonnel has influenced the public 
unfavorably toward the profession. 
And finally, a fifth year of college 
work repels many students. 

Favorable Conditions —Academic 
librarians do have certain advan- 
tages over other types of librarians. 
College libraries are usually relative- 
ly large, with their own buildings, 
whereas school, public, and spe- 
cial libraries are characteristically 
smaller, and, except for public li- 
braries, lack their own buildings. 
This allows the recruit who sees the 
college library to observe a_ larger 
and more prosperous _ institution 
carrying on a greater variety of 
work, which should give him a bet: 
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ter impression than that received 
fom other types of libraries. The 
academic librarian should also have 
an easier time in recruiting because 
college students are more serious 
about occupational planning and 
their probable success as librarians 
can be more easily evaluated at the 
college level. 


There are three other conditions 
favorable to recruiting by academic 
librarians: the profession offers in- 
teresting work in pleasant surround- 
ings with public approval; a large 
number of vacancies; and, in school 
librarianship, at least, certification 
standards exist in many states to in- 
sure a minimum educational level 
of respectability for all librarians. 

Other Aspects of the Role. — 
There are other aspects of the aca- 
demic librarian’s role in recruiting. 
No other type of librarian has such 
a good opportunity to meet and to 
get acquainted with students at the 
18 to 22 year age level and to at- 
tract them te librarianship. The 
academic librarian should be aware 
not only that he recruits for all 
branches of librarianship, but also 
that he is the only kind of librarian 
very much interested in recruiting 
for college libraries. Since many re- 
cruits will eventually work in col- 
lege libraries, this aspect of the job 
is important. 

Such is the role of the academic 
librarian in recruiting, unique in 
some ways and challenging in every 
way. He must carry out his role 
successfully if the profession is to 
reduce the shortage of well-qualified 
librarians. 


Four Groups of Prospects 
Four groups of good prospects 
may be identified among college and 
university students: 
1. Library student assistants 
2. Students who 
chosen a major 
3. Students who have chosen a 
major but are not interested in 


have not yet 
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teaching or practicing it after 
graduation 

4. Students who are not satisfied 

with the work they have been 
doing in the field. 

Library student assistants are ob- 
viously the best prospects. They are 
easily available and should have 
learned much about library activi- 
ties. Since many professional librar- 
ians have worked at this level, it 
must be a good recruiting source. 
In carrying out recruiting with stu- 
dent assistants, librarians should 
talk seriously at least once to each 
assistant on the staff about librarian- 
ship as an occupation. This should 
be a private conference allowing the 
student to ask questions and to give 
librarianship a few minutes of seri- 
ous consideration. During these con- 
versations it would be well to have 
available the catalogs of nearby li- 
brary schools and to give each stu- 
dent a booklet explaining the field. 
Student assistants will find more en- 
joyment in their library work and 
will have a more favorable attitude 
toward the profession if they are 
made to feel part of the staff and if 
they are given interesting work to 
do. To carry out these stipulations, 
the librarian should see that student 
assistants are allowed some of the 
privileges enjoyed by professional 
staff members, such as faculty loan 
periods for library materials, use of 
staff room, and the privilege of read- 
ing library periodicals, and that the 
students are given challenging and 
interesting tasks, rather than a 
never-ending routine of pasting, 
stamping, etc. 

The second group, students who 
have not yet chosen their majors 
and are attempting to decide which 
field to enter, should listen to a dis- 
cussion of librarianship. These 
people should be interested in talk- 
ing about a field not previously ex- 
plained to them. With most of this 
group still having open minds about 
an occupation, they are worth close 
attention. 








The third group, students who 
have already chosen a major, are in 
the vast majority in most colleges 
and universities, but many of them 
prefer not to teach or to practice in 
their fields. For instance, how many 
English majors plan to teach Eng- 
lish? How many History majors 
plan to teach History? All of these 
persons should be good possibilities 
for the recruiter eager to give them 
a vocation in which they can use 
their subject knowledge yet not be 
required to teach. The academic li- 
brarian should attempt to find every 
student on campus possibly inter- 
ested in librarianship and talk with 
him about it. Often persons not 
even working in the library can easi- 
ly be interested in librarianship 
when it is explained that this will 
allow them to work with books and 
reading or with the subject litera- 
ture of a given field. 

The fourth group, students who 
are not satisfied with the work they 
have been doing in the field, might 
enter librarianship if it were brought 
to their attention. Of course, they 
need to be carefully screened be- 
cause some are failures in other oc- 
cupations and would be failures also 
in librarianship. Others, however, 
would be successful. Many librar- 
ians decide on librarianship only 
after college graduation, this 
group merits our attention. Also, 
we can attempt to recruit librarians 
from college faculties; some instruc- 
tors are much interested in the bibli- 
ographies of their fields and others 
are inclined toward administration. 


SO 


Methods of Recruiting 
The methods of recruiting are less 
important than understanding the 
academic librarian’s role in recruit- 
ing and identifying the best pros- 
pects, but since academic librarians 
have done so little in the past, per- 
haps this fact justifies discussing 

these methods in some detail. 
Although recruiting techniques 
are almost the same in every library 
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field, the following list gives several 


techniques and recommendations 
especially useful in academic |j- 
braries. 


Personal contact with potential re- 
cruits is essential to successful re- 
cruiting as in all other aspects of 
personnel work. 


One of the greatest liabilities of 
the profession is the general ignor- 
ance of its opportunities on col- 
lege and high school campuses. 
So, the recruiter should explain 
library opportunities to many dif- 
ferent groups on his campus. 
Each academic librarian should set 
a personal quota whereby he 
would recruit a certain number of 
persons each year. Such a per- 
sonal project should pay good 
dividends for both the profession 
and the individual. 


Good library service is essential 
here and will go far toward win- 
ning recruits. And will go even 
farther if publicized. 

All librarians should recruit for 
all branches of librarianship. In 
any academic library probably 
there are student assistants who 
would be interested in public, 
school, or special librarianship, 
rather than college librarianship, 
so don’t recruit for the latter 
alone. 


The modern academic 





campus 


has a guidance officer in charge | 


of vocational counseling. Make 
sure that this officer is well in- 
formed about librarianship and 
that he sends good prospects to 
you for further counseling. 
Every academic library 
establish a scholarship or loan 
fund which can be used to send 2 
local person to library school. 
Raise salaries — improve working 
conditions. Many recruits are 
lost, because of these factors. 
They do not wish to work nights 
or weekends; they wish retirement 
and sick leave, and high salaries. 
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If academic libraries don’t offer 
these benefits they will go else- 
where, for industry is offering 
such benefits and more. 


Jobs should be made more inter- 
esting. Reduce the clerical work 
in professional positions — make 
these positions more challenging 
with more intellectual work and 
thereby more appealing to the 
potential recruit. 


Go after quality. Encourage the 
better students to enter librarian- 
ship. Librarianship is sufficiently 
challenging that it cannot be car- 
ried on successfully by second 
rate recruits; superior scholarship 
and a mature personality are im- 
portant requirements. 


Have a career day and invite 
potential librarians to it. Perhaps 
the library could sponsor an open 
house and a program and invite 
high school library student assist- 
ants to attend. 


Many colleges offer a few under- 
graduate courses in library science 


which provide good recruiting 
grounds. Any course taught by a 
librarian whether in library sci- 
ence or a subject field should 
serve as a recruiting medium. 
The public schools have libraries, 
student assistants, and library 
clubs, and the academic librarian 
should cooperate with them. This 
means sending representatives to 
appear on career day programs 
and library club programs, and it 
also means employing student as- 
sistants who have previously 
worked in high school and public 
libraries. 

Several colleges, including UCLA 
and Oberlin, have pre-librarian- 
ship advisors to whom all poten- 
tial librarians are sent. Such a 
staff member can be valuable as 
the leader in the library’s recruit- 
ment program. UCLA also goes 
a step further by having a pre- 
librarianship curriculum for un- 
dergraduates. This formalizes the 
pre-professional curriculum of the 
librarian and when publicized at- 
tracts recruits. 


Statistics for the University and College Libraries 
in Pennsylvania 
With Over 200,000 Volumes 


Based on last fiscal year. 


SALARIES 

Department Heads 

Beginning Professional Librarians 
BUDGET 

Book 

Salary 

Student Help 


STAFF 
Professional Librarians 
Total Personnel (full time) 


MINIMUM 
$4,448 (average) 


4,078 (average) 


MAXIMUM 
$5,937 (average) 


12,759 200,000 
37,189 358,200 
3,000 61,148 
5 39 

11 101 


The variance in size of the seven libraries in this category is so great that we have 
given the actual maximum and minimum in all the statistics, except salary, and for that 
we have used the average rather than the median. 


This chart completes the statistics collected for Pennsylvania libraries. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 
STaTIstics COMMITTEE 

L. A. GarLocn, Chairman 

AL TREZZA 




























Treasurer’s Report — December 31, 1958 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 














at the Executive Board meeting, Bedford Springs, October, 1957. 
JosepH H. Myers, Treasurer 
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Balance, December 31, 1957 $5,981.40 $5,981.40 fr *Bala 
INCOME, 1958 | 
Membership Dues 3,246.50 Mem 
Bulletin subscriptions 78.00 | Bulle 
Bulletin advertising 512.50 Bulle 
Sale of recruitment pamphlets 10.00 Regio 
Certification 3.50 Conf 
Miscellaneous 58.74 
Total income $3,909.24 3,909.24 
Grand total $ 9,890.64 : 
EXPENDITURES, 1958 a 
Miscellaneous $ 154.99 Presi 
Executive Board 310.22 Se wis 
President 373.46 Exe m 
Secretary (including wages of the Executive Secretary) 298.11 ) on 
Treasurer: ; 
Salary 250.00 
Fidelity Bond 50.00 
Postage, telephone, etc. 375.72 Bulle 
ALA Councilor Conference expenses 262.70 Dues 
Chairman, Trustee Section, Conference expenses 429.91 
PLA Bulletin 1,821.56 
Membership Committee 1.82 
Recruitment Committee 49.44 ALA 
Conference Committee 86.86 E 
College and Reference Section 15.52 d 
County Libraries Section 94.49 PLA 
Library Development Committee 1,267.91 | 
National Library Week 11.39 Com 
Recruitment materials 175.19 7 
Scholarship to Carnegie Library School 500.00 
Memberships: 
ALA dues 25.00 
PAAE dues 10.00 
Joint Committee on Librarianship as a career 5.00 ) 
ALA Washington office 100.00 
Total $6,669.29 $ 6,669.29 | Sect 
*Balance, December 31, 1959 $ 3,221.35 
Other Assets: 
**U. S. Savings Bond, Series J $ 759.00 
**Mt. Lebanon Federal Savings and Loan | 
Association account 2,192.26 
Total Worth $6,172.61 Spec 
“Balance is deposited as follows: j 
Checking account, Scranton National Bank, Scranton $1,004.36 § 
Checking account, Dauphin Deposit & Trust Co., Harrisburg 187.0 [ 
Savings account, Dauphin Deposit & Trust Co., Harrisburg 2,000.0 ¥ 
Bulk Postage balance, Scranton Post Office 29.9 & 
Total $3,221.35 
“Includes $266.65 held in escrow for the Certification Committee. "| 
**The U. S. Bond and the Savings and Loan Account constitute a reserve fund set up § | -. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1959 Budget 


*Ralance, December 31, 1958 $3,221.35 $3,221.35 
INCOME, 1959 , 
Membership dues 4,405.30 
Bulletin subscriptions 50.00 
Bulletin advertising 750.00 
Regional Conference, 1958 1,500.00 
Conference income, 1959 2,700.00 
Total $9,405.30 


Grand Total 


PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 


Nominal Rent for Headquarters Space $ 100.00 
Executive Board 350.00 
President’s expenses 350.00 
Secretary’s Office 25.00 
Executive Secretary 1,600.00 
Treasurer’s Office: 
Bond 50.00 
Postage, telephone, etc. 275.00 
Bulletin 1,600.00 
Dues: 
ALA 25.00 
Pennsylvania Association for Adult Education 25.00 
Joint Comm. Librarianship as a Career 5.00 
ALA Councilor: 
Mid-Winter Conference 80.00 
Summer Conference 200.00 
PLA Trustee Section Chairman: 
Summer Conference 200.00 
Committees: 
Audio-Visual 50.00 
*Certification 266.65 
Friends 50.00 
History 75.00 
Membership 50.00 
Recruitment 50.00 
Conference 2,700.00 
Scholarship 25.00 
Sections: 
Children’s, Young People’s and School Libraries 75.00 
College and Reference 75.00 
County Libraries 75.00 
Public Library 75.00 
Trustees 75.00 
Total 8,526.65 
Special Projects: 
ALA Washington Office 100.00 
Library Development Committee 2,500.00 
Membership Directory 500.00 
National Library Week 500.00 
Scholarship 500.00 
Total $4,100.00 


Grand Total 


“Includes $266.65 held in escrow for the Certification Committee 


9,405.30 


8,526.65 


4,100.00 


“The Budget was approved by the Executive Board on November 17, 1958.” 
JosepH H. Myers, Treasurer 
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$12,626.65 


$12,626.65 






A meeting of the Executive Board 
was held in the Harrisburg Public 
Library on November 17, 1958, at 
10 A.M. 

Carola Stuckenrath, Chairman of 
the Certification and Standards 
Committee, reported two requests 
for certification. 

Mrs. Daub, Chairman of the Con- 
stitution and Procedure Book Com- 
mittee, reported that her committee 
is opposed to increasing the number 
of voting members on the Executive 
Board. It was moved and seconded 
that the committee’s report be ac- 
cepted and that the committee be 
instructed to draw up an amend- 
ment to the By-Laws setting forth 
the duties of the Executive Secre- 


tary. 
Agnes Krarup, Chairman of the 
Library Development Committee, 


read a letter which she had been 
directed to write to Dr. Boehm con- 
cerning the goals of PLA and recom- 
mending that the position of School 
Library Advisor be filled. Gilmore 
Warner suggested that a travel al- 
lowance be recommended for an 
advisor. It was moved and seconded 
that the letter as read by Agnes 
Krarup and amended by Gilmore 
Warner be sent to Dr. Boehm over 
the President’s signature. A letter 
will also be sent to Governor-Elect 
Lawrence’s Committee which _ is 
studying the tax needs in Pennsyl- 
vania and will call to their atten- 
tion the results of the survey, the 
tax needs for carrying out the rec- 
ommendations of the survey, and 
the legislation to be presented to 
the legislature. 

Dorothy Lantz, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, asked that 
news of retirements and other mat- 
ters requiring resolutions be sent to 
the Committee. 

It was decided that because of the 
plan for a new directory of PLA 
members, the Bulletin will not print 
the names of new members at the 





Executive Board Meeting 


present time. After the directory 
is issued, the Bulletin will resume 
printing these names. Danie! Healey 
asked that members send news of 
appointments, etc., to the editor of 
the Bulletin. 


Ralph Blasingame reported that 
the State Library staff has conducted 
fifteen workshops and is working 
toward an in-service training pro- 
gram. He announced that each li- 
brary in the state will receive the 
two volume report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Survey and the sum- 
mary of the report will be sent to 
every library trustee and PLA mem- 
ber. A brochure on the survey, 
presenting the state-wide library de- 
velopment plan, is to be distributed 
to service organizations, women’s 
clubs, etc. The Library Develop. 
ment Committee will be urged to 
spend part of their funds for the 
duplication and distribution of an 
appropriate number of copies of the 
Library Survey Summary to be sent 
to PLA members. Agnes Krarup 
suggested that an Institute to ac 
quaint librarians with the survey 
could be held under the leadership 
of Section Chairmen. 

Ralph McComb, ALA Council 
Representative, announced that 
ALA is studying the problems of 
Council membership, i.e., qualifica- 
tions of Council members, voting 
privileges, length of service, etc. 

Mrs. Field, representing Marie 
Davis, Executive Director of Na- 
tional Library Week in Pennsyl- 
vania, reported that Bernard Litvak 
will be state chairman of NLW and 
that many plans are being made for 
its celebration. 

Daniel Healey will appoint a 
committee to investigate the need 
for and scope of a history of PLA 
and report on their recommenda- 
tions at the Spring Board meeting. 
Mrs. Dorrance, Mary Barrett, and 
Mrs. Vujica have resigned from the 
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History Committee because of the 
work involved. 

The PLA Conference will be held 
at York October 15-17, 1959, at the 
Yorktown Hotel. Reports on pos- 
sible sites for the 1960 Conference 
will be given at the Spring Board 
meeting. 

Ernest Doerschuk reported on the 
work of the Executive Secretary and 
moved that the Board approve the 
extension of the employment of the 
Executive Secretary for the fiscal 
year, subject to review at the Spring 
meeting. Motion carried. 

Gilmore Warner urged that 
thought be given to the present re- 
vision of the curriculum and certifi- 
cation requirements in the State. 
Ralph Blasingame suggested that 
Bertha Bailey write to Dr. Boehm 
asking about certification of school 
libraries. 

Joseph Myers presented the new 
budget. $1600 will be budgeted for 
the Executive Secretary with the 
understanding that this will be re- 
viewed at the Spring Board meeting 
if necessary. The budget as amend- 
ed was accepted. 

A financial committee will be ap- 
pointed to study dues and the finan- 
cial structure of PLA and will re- 
port at the Spring Board meeting. 

An account for PLA will be 
opened at the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Co., Harrisburg. 

Harold Hayden moved that the 
Constitution Committee be directed 
to draft an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for the election 
of two members-at-large to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. He suggested that 
they serve a two year term, but that 
of the first ones to be elected, one 
would serve for one year, the other 
lor two years, so that these first 
members-at-large would complete 
their terms at different times. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Donald Riechmann moved that 
Dr. Keator be encouraged to finish 
his job of indexing the PLA Bulle- 


tin; when the index is completed, 





PLA will consider funds needed for 
printing. Motion carried. 

A desk, chair and typewriter will 
be purchased for the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

The Spring meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board will be held in Pitts- 
burgh. 


A.L.A. Announces Special 
Summer Tour of Europe 


On June 27 a special flight for ALA 
members only, and their families, will leave 
for London. A 35 day tour of England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France will end in Paris August 1, with ar- 
rival in New York August 2. The tour 
group, traveling in their own deluxe Pull- 
man motorcoach, will attend specially ar- 
ranged programs in some of the Continent’s 
most important libraries. C. Donald Cook, 
Assistant to the Director of Libraries of 
Columbia University, is in charge of the 
tour. 

If the passenger capacity of the plane is 
more than sufficient to accommodate the 
tour group, the remaining space will be of- 
fered to ALA members who do not wish to 
participate in the tour. Tour arrangements 
are being handled by Compass Travel Bu- 
reau, Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y.; cost and detailed itinerary can 
be obtained by writing directly to them. 





Colonial 
Book 
Service 


(Granger Poetry; Essay and 
Specialists in supplying the 
out-of-print books as listed 
in all Library Indices 
General Literature; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biogra- 
phy; Lamont Catalogue; 
Speech, etc. . . .) 


Want Lists Invited 


23 East Fourth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














Pennsylvania Library 


Survey Summary 


In the closing month of 1958 
PLA and the State Library cooperated 
in the publication of a brief sum- 
mary of the public library survey 
conducted by Dr. Lowell A. Martin 
and his staff. The summary, Penn- 
sylvania’s Public Libraries — What 
We Have and What We Need, pre- 
sents major conclusions of the survey 
in language easily understood by lay- 
men, trustees and persons in the 
communications media. A 20,000 
copy press run was ordered. Thus 
far more than 9,000 copies have 
been distributed. 

PLA members, whose interest in 
the survey itself and in the general 
improvement of libraries through- 
out the State have been, in large 
part, responsible for any achieve- 
ments which may be made, will be 
interested in knowing to whom the 
summaries have gone. 

First—Each PLA member received 
one copy of the summary. A cover 
letter from Daniel Healey, presi- 
dent, went with each of these and 
the mailing was handled by PLA’s 
direct mail headquarters in Scran- 
ton. 

Second—Five copies of the sum- 
mary were mailed to each public 
library in the State. 

Third—Nearly 3,500 copies went 
to members of library boards in the 
Commonwealth. Summaries have 
also been mailed to State libraries 
across the nation and in Alaska and 
the territories, to college and uni- 
versity libraries and to library 
schools in the State. 

A major function of the summary 
has been to pass along useful in- 
formation to laymen and their or- 
ganizations. The Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, through 
its legislative chairman, Mrs. Samuel 
Stewart of Philadelphia, has mailed 
a hundred copies, one to each legis- 
lative chairman in its county and 
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regional Federations. The AAUW 
legislative committee chairman 
Anne Meikle of Harrisburg, has also 
mailed copies to chairmen in local 
chapters. 

In mid-January summary copies 
were sent to the editors of Pennsyl- 
vania’s daily newspapers and the 
publishers of weeklies. 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment has been the widespread 
demand for the summary from jso- 
lated areas in the State. Field 
workers have distributed several 
hundred copies to library Friends 
and other groups since publication, 

Additional summaries are now 
available for use by PLA members, 
Requests should be mailed to Leon- 
ard Randolph, Publication Editor, 
State Library, Box 608, Harrisburg, 


LEONARD RANDOLPH 


Speakers’ Seminar 
at Harrisburg 


Delegates who attended a special 
“Speaker’s Seminar” in Harrisburg 
January 11-12 were urged to help 
all libraries in their areas in begin- 
ning and building good public rela- 
tions programs. The Conference 
was sponsored by the State Library 
in cooperation with PLA. Arrange- 
ments were made by Daniel Healey, 
and invitations were extended for 
PLA by Kenneth Brown and Keith 
Doms. 

Primary aim of the seminar was 
to present important information 
about the Pennsylvania Library Sur- 
vey. Main speaker was Dr. Lowell 
A. Martin, Dean of the Rutgers 
University Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, who headed the staff 
which conducted the survey. Dr. 
Martin pointed out that Pennsyl- 
vania’s public libraries in many com- 
munities have suffered from. the 
general failure of citizens to support 
their needs. He described the rec- 
ommendations of the survey and 
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urged those ‘attending the meeting 
to present information about the 
eudy within their own communi- 
ties. 

Mrs. Frankenfield, chairman of 
the PLA Legislative sub-Committee 
of the Library Development Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Lantzy discussed 
fective means used in presenting 

information to groups and = news- 
} papers in the community. 

Ralph Blasingame, Jr., State Li- 
brarian, was in charge of the meet- 


ing. Other speakers were: Dr. 
Leonard P. Fox, secretary of the 
Governor’s Commission on Public 
Library Development; David C. Pal- 
mer, executive director of the Com- 
mission; Ernest Doerschuk, Jr., Di- 
rector of Extension, State Library; 
Mrs. John Lantzy, Barnesboro Pub- 
lic Library; Mrs. Pearl Frankenfeld, 
Nerristown Public Library, and 
Leenard Randolph, publications edi- 
tor, State Library. 
LEONARD RANDOLPI 





Some New Picture Books 


Selected by a committee from CYPSL 


) section of PLA 


Chouchou—Story and pictures by Francoise 
Seignobose. Scribner $2.95. 
After a brief sojourn in prison which is 
} all a mistake, Chouchou, the little gray 
donkey, makes it possible for the mar- 
) riage plans of his photographer-master to 
come true. The text is brief and the 
j pictures gay and bright. One of the best 
hooks Francoise has ever done. 
Little Bear's Sunday Breakfast — Janice 
Brustlein. Lothrop $2.75. 
When Little Bear retired for the winter 
he had set his alarm clock for April Ist, 
but he woke up hungry in January. In 
his search for food he came upon Goldi- 
lock’s house and returned her call. This 
occasion is just as funny as the first visit. 
The pictures in color by Mariana are just 
} right. 
The Whiskers of Ho Ho—William Little- 
field. Lothrop $2.75. 
An Easter Fantasy about Kwang Fu, a 
painter in old China, and his two friends 
Ho Ho, the rabbit, and Tsee Tsee, the 
chicken. It tells of the origin of spring 
baskets of white lilies and brightly colored 
eggs in beautiful modern lithographs 
} with an Oriental flavor by Vladimir 
Bobri. This may be the Caldecott Award 
winner. 
No Fighting, No Biting!—Else Holmelund 
Minarik. Harper $3.25. 
There is a story within a story when 
Aunt Joan tells her niece and nephew 
' about the adventures of two baby. alli- 
yators. This is another “I can read” 
book by the author-artist of Little Bear 
and repetition has been used with rib- 
tickling results. And it is excellent repe- 
tition, too, for it is a part of a true-to- 
life situation. The humorous pictures 
by Maurice Sendak have a Victorian air 
with a quiet restraint, something new to 
this illustrator. 


Widget—Written and illustrated by Clare 
Turlay Newberry. Harper $2.50. 
Widget, one of Miss Newberry’s 
endearing kittens, sets out on adventures 
all by himself. His fearsome experiences 
convince him that it is best to have the 


most 


comfort and security of his mother’s 
presence. This is as beautiful as the 
other Newberry books and the young 


reader will be able to read it himself. 
Curious George Flies a 

Rey. Houghton $2.75. 
Curious George is back! He is as curi- 
ous as ever, with a new author who has 
achieved the distinction of telling a good 
story while confining the vocabulary to 
218 words, most of them on first grade 
level. Mrs. Rey has also made George the 
same lovable scamp he has always been. 
This time he is rescued by helicopter 
from a runaway kite by the man in the 
yellow hat. George’s antics are pictured 
by H. E. Rey in his usual frolicsome 
style. 


Kite — Margaret 


Committee Members: Marie V. Kitz- 
miller, Children’s Librarian, Free Library 
of Philadelphia; Eleanor C. Mullican, 
Young Adult Librarian, Free Library of 
Philadelphia; Eleanor P. Birkmann, Super- 
visor, Elementary School Libraries, School 
District of Philadelphia; Margaret E. Mc- 
Fate, Librarian, Girard College Library. 


Me) 
National 


Library Week 
Apni 12-18 












News Notes 

The Barnesboro Public Library is spon- 
soring a series of lectures on “Formation 
of Lifetime Reading Habits” which will be 
given from Decemebr until May. The lec- 
tures portray the roles of six types of li- 
braries and their responsibilities in provid- 
ing lifetime reading habits; libraries dis- 
cussed are elementary school, high school, 
college and university, hospital, and public. 
Ralph Greenwood, president of the library 
board, is the general chairman of the lec- 
ture series. 

The Beaver Memorial Library started 
publishing a very attractive Newsletter in 
June. In ten years this library collection 
has grown from 4,000 to 13,000 volumes 
and circulation has increased from 583 in 
November, 1949, to 2,916 in May, 1958. 
Demorest, Head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Room of Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, retired December 31. She is a well- 


Rose 


known Pittsburgh historian and is widely 
recognized as an authority on western 
Pennsylvania history. She has recently 


published a history of Pittsburgh entitled 
Pittsburgh—A_ Bicentennial Tribute—1758- 
1958. The Allegheny County Council, 
VFW, has chosen her the outstanding pub- 
lic servant of 1958. Dorothy English (CLS) 
is Acting Head, Pennsylvania Room. 

Personnel changes at Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh include: Rosemary Isensee 
now Head, Central Lending Department; 
Dorothy Kenneweg, Branch Librarian, East 
Liberty Branch; LuCinda Smith, Branch 
Librarian, Brookline Branch; Ruth P. Rhen, 
Children’s Librarian, Mt. Washington 
Branch; Gertrude A. Ross, Technology De- 
partment. Margaret J. Griffin has resigned 
as Head of Central Lending; she plans to 
travel extensively. 

Mrs. Aurora Almodovar (CLS ’56) has 
resigned as Assistant Reference Librarian, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mrs. 
Alberta Green Stewart (CLS °52) formerly 
Assistant Librarian, Consolidation Coal 
Company Research Library, is now Asistant 
Librarian, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Mary A. True died October 24 as a re- 
sult of a fall and a broken hip. In 1937 
she retired from the Erie Public Library, 
where she had been Supervisor of the Ex- 
tension Department since 1919. Previous 
to that time she was librarian of the Fox- 
burg Library and Clarion State Normal 
School. 

On January 5 the University of Pitts- 
burgh library opened a new stack area in 
the basement of the Cathedral of Learning 
in space formerly occupied by the cafeteria. 
This new stack area will house 110,CO0 
volumes and will be an open stack with 
23 carrels for research workers. The fol- 
lowing classifications have been moved/in- 
to the area: art, biography, fiction (prior 
to 1956), law, literature, music, and sciente 


(astronomy, botany, chemistry, — general 
science, geology, mathematics, natural his 
tory). It is hoped that two additional tiers 
will be built within the next year, bringing 
total capacity to 220,000 volumes. The 
stack area has been installed by Remington 
Rand and is 97% mobile, so that it can be 
moved eventually into the proposed new 
library. 


Lafayette College Receives 


Endowment Fund 

A_ $100,000 endowment fund has been 
presented to the Van Wicklé Library a 
Lafayette College by the Marquis Founda. 
tion, a non-profit corporation ‘directed by 
six Lafayette trustees. The gift is part of 
a five million dollar grant recently desiy. 
nated for endowment purposes at the com- 
bined liberal arts-engineering college. All 
but $200,000 of the grant went into La 
fayette’s unrestricted endowment fund, In- 
come from the library fund will be used 
to better library facilities at Lafayette. 

The fund is named for David Bishop 
Skillman of Easton, secretary of Lafayette's 
Board of Trustees for 43 years and secre | 
tary of the Marquis Foundation. Skillman 
is the great-great nephew of The Rev. 
David Bishop whose books, |presented to 
Lafayette in 1834 by his widow, made pos- 
sible the college’s first library. Skillman is 
also the author of Biography of a College, | 
Lafayette’s official history. 
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you do better with HECKMAN 


Heckman’s library binding service fills all 
your needs. Progress has increased Heckman’s 
efficiency making more stable prices, 

finer quality bindings, and faster convenient 
service. Although bookbinding is steeped 
in tradition, progress is necessary to keep Up 
with the growing needs of libraries today. 
Heckman’s continuous progressive research 
in library binding is important to you. 

Write today. 
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betel SI 
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DERN NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA JMC, 


ACILITIES 


5 A Brief History of Bookbinding by Heckman 


for the asking 











